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ABSTRACT , ' V 

Because technical writing is a Subject that exis^ in 
two separate c6ntexts (a combination of practical and liberal arts>> 
teachers of the subject mubt legitiinize their profession by appealing 
to different author i'ties . Those attelnpting tp strengthen the 
connections with the industrial world do so by id) showing that 
technical writing is needed, (2) studyingthe way it is practiced in 
the real world and making present practice definitive, (3) creating 
CDPT^eir tlTat"TiTWirl:gre"Tgal:=lif e wf itTng"r"and~tr)~^ittphg si2ing th e ne e d 
for teachers to have practical experience in the profession. Other 
writers argue that teaching technical writing .is more than mere 
training, that writing is more than a set ol techniques. Their 
articles can be seen as pieces of rhetoric aimed at their colleagues 
*in the liberal arts tradition, focusing on such topics as the use of 
communication/rhetorical theory to evaluate present practice,, the 
application of theory to the subject of technical vi'tting, the 
definition of technical writing, and the argument that English 
teachers can and should teach technical writing. From a rhetorical 
perspective, these articles are performing a valuable service. Since 
their immediate audience is the community of technical writing 
teachers, they can be seen as epideictic discoAitse that reinforces 
jthe— f ai tlif irl and conti^nues to shape the community's view of what the 
discipline is. Thirty-one references are listed. (HOD) 
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CONNECTIONS WITH. THE UBERAL ARTS AND INDUSTRY:. 
ATTEMPTS TO LEGITIMIZE THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING TECHNICAL WRITING 

A little more than twenty years ago Richard Weaver lamented the 
dpcline^of rhetoric in this century, saying ^the responsiblity ' of teaching 
rhetonic had been "given to just about anybody who- [would], take it."' The 
same can often be said abou,t technical writing. Teachers of technical 
writing teach a course in high demand but with low prestige. Elizabeth 

4 

Harris.says English departments view technical writing as '^a despised 
stepchild tol erated f or its powerful connections."^ Earl Bri tton'says, 
"tech writing cour.- es have regularly occupied a secondary place in the 

"faculty hi^rarchy."^ And Paul Anderson claims that those involved with 
technical communication need to work at becoming a recognized discipline in 
the learned world. ^ 

Why do teachers of technical writing sense |.hat their profession is in* 
need of legitimizing? One obvious reason is that technical writing is an 
emerging subject in college curricula across the nation. Like teachers of 

^ny new course, . teachers of technical writing must form themselvfes into a 

fjpofession with, goals and methods. Beyond' having goals and methods^ members 
I ' ^ ■ - 

of a profession also perceive themselves as part of a group t^jat has a 

coipmon view of reality, a view that is in the process of being shaped 
t 

through the rhetoric of those in yie group. Part of developing that common 
view is the process of defining the discipline'!^ function and scope. ' This 
goal is especially hard to achieve because technical writing is a hybrid 
.subject, a combination of the practical arts and the. liberal arts. The 
practical arts are legitimi-zed by their usefuTness; whereas, the 1 liberal 
arts are legitimized by f-.hoir .tradi tion of scholarship. The very name, 
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^"technical writing," contains elements of technique associated with the 
industrial and business worlds and elements of art associated with scholar-' 
ship. Because technical writing is a subject that exists in two separate 
contexts, teachers of the subject must legitimize their profession by 
appealing tro different authorities. 

Additional lyj^eachers. of technical writing have three audiences who 
need to be con ^^Trr^ced : that the subject i^ worthy of respect; 1) the 
customers •■.in industry, 2) the student customer, and 3) colleagues in the 
academic world. Recent articles and papers iri'the field can be seen as 
pieces of rhetoric attempting to legitimize the profession of teaching 
t^echnical writing. Because technical communication is so closely tied with 
the \5Lorld of work, some articl'es try to strenghten that co Rnectlo n, 

attempting to* persuaVie these customers/ that the product for sale is 

• - \ 

tai'lored for their needs. Additionally, because technical writing is part 
of a long academic* trad/Ltion that studies , language use,- otl]grs who identify 
with that tradition try/to strengthen its connectjtons with communication 
theAry, rhetoric, and literary history. This last audience is especially 
hard to convince becausxL they are siK;picous of any caurse that teaches a^ 
skill. They susp'^ct that a wrTting course can degenerate into nothing more 
than a skil3.s course and become a species of training rather than 
education, further eroding the liberal' arts tradition. As C. S. Lewis 
said, "If education, is beaten by training, civilization dies."^ 

Those attempting to sferengthen the connections with the industrial 
world do so in four ways: 1 ) they show that technical writing is needed,. 
2) they study the way it is practiced in the real world and make present 



practice definitive, 3) they create courses that simulate real-life 
writing, and ^) they emphasize the need for teachers to have practical 
experience in the profession. 

Because students often doubt that technical writing is an important 
course and because they don't realize, how important good wri ting skil 1& 
will be in their careers, researchers have., conducted surveys to determine 
the importance of writing skills and. have written 'articles which 1) give 
statistics about how much time is spent writing on the Job and 2) contain 
quotations from people in industry about the value of good writing ,skil Is. 
Several such articles exist, but one good example is by Charlene Spretnak.^ 
It reports that engineeers spend nearly fifty percent of their time com- 
municating, either writing or reading. The article al^o has an extensive 
list of quotations from people in industry abojit'the need for good writing 
skills. For instance, the following is just" one testimonial contained in 
the articles - - 

Technical skills open the doors of career • opportunities, but reading 
and writing skills are absolutely essential for taking advantage of 
the opportunities.' , . 

. I* 

(Though articles of this type are usually written for technical writing 
teachers, prospective students are always kept in mind. Armed with the 

♦ 

data cfT^ comments in these articles^ the teacher can demonstrate the value, 
of the technical writing coui^se and thus legitimize it in the students' 
minds. 

Another type of article that shows need is exemplified in Richard 
Schmelzer's "New Responsibilities for the Technical Writer."^ ■ In this 
article, Schmelzer argues that the continued existence of democracy will 
depend in large part on the ability of writers to interpret technological 



information' about issues of concern for the voter. This type of article is 
aimed at the teachers of writing in an attempt to encourage thera. 

A second approach to strengthening technical writing's connections 
With the real world is the study of present practice. These studies assume 
that technical writing is a particular genre of discourse and is best 
taught when the practices of industry are transferred to the classroom. 
One example of this^type of study is Edmund Dandridge's "Notes Toward a 
Definiton pf Technical Writing,"^ which defines technical writing according 
to s^tylistic features discovered in documents produced in the industry. By 
studying these documents, Dandrid*ge was able to determine that technical 
writing consists ,o)r shorter sentences and paragraphs than non-technical 
writing. TherefoQe, students should be taught to us6 short sentences and 

paragraphs. This approacR argues that technical writing teachers are to be 

1 ' '' 

respected because they can turn out -students already familiar with the 

pr^^iees of writers in the industry. ' The major objectJ,_ori to this approach 
would be that it seems to reduce technical writing to a skills course 
rather, than a true liberal arts course. -Thus, technical writing is-legit-^ 
imized by being placed in a context Which values its' services at the. 
expense of its role as a course that educates the whole person, r students 
learn writing techniques so that they can perform a particular function in 
the organizational machine. That is, they are defined by their roles in 
their jobs rather than as complete human, beings. A second objection to., 
this approach is that preset pra;:tice iir* industry is not always a good 
example. The overall needs of the industrial world should be considered, 
but present practice i:- weak. If present practice is not adequate, it 



shouid not be set up as a standard of. achievement for technical writing 
Students. 

There is, however, another way that studies of present practice can ' 
be used as rhetoric. Theae studies analyze the readers of technical re- 
ports and the channels through which information is passed and then recom- 
mend teaching practices. One example of this kind of study is Elizbeth ^ 
Tebeaux's article about the importance of dictation in industry, which 
shows the frequency of dictation, calls for more instruction in dictation, 
and suggests ways' of teaching that skill.''^ Another is R. John^Brockman's 
articl-? that recommends instruction in cooperative writing, creative 
graphics, and interpersonal communication.^^ This type of article seems to 
be more valuable than those that assume present practice should be 
Imitated. They help teachers understand the context of writing in industry 
while, at the same time, attempting to convince customers In industry that 
the content of tech writing courses is pertinent to their concerns. 

Another attempt to legitimize technical writing coursesCto industrial ' 
customers has been the development of courses that try to 'simulate indus- 
trial writing situations. These courses could be placed on a continuum • 
from courses actually taught in companies— as described by Fleischhaurer''^ 
and others— to in-class corporations— as described by Ben and Marthaiee' 
Barton —to holistic .cases— an example is Dean Hai;»s recent paper at the 
198A Midwest ASEE conference'' ^— to team-taught courses— as "described ^/ 
Nancy Roundy.''^ Several articles describing variations of these types of 
classes are available. All have in common the belief that technical 
writing students should write to' realistic audiences, using realistic 
information,, in situations similar to those in industry. These articles 
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attempt to legiti'mize technlfal writing by claiming that the training 

I 

techniques employed are based on. industrial models and are likely to help 
sCudenta adjust to the writing problems they encounter once they leave 
school; accordingly, their rhetorical audience seems to be customers in 
industry. 

. ' / _ fc. 

A fourth way that authors' attempt to strengthen connections with 
industry is J^vrite articles insisting that teachers of technical writing 
need prof essiojial experience as technical writers. One article has been 
the focus of a lot of discussion. Mathes, Steyensont and Klaver argue that 
professors in the technical courses should teach technical writing because 
they have a better understanding than English teachers of the subject 
matter and the situations in which writing is -required in industry.-^ ^ They, 
claim that English teachers are ill prepared to" teach the course. Another ' 

article of the same type is R. S. Kellner's, VA 'Question of Competency,"^ 

} 

which claims that English teachers display hubris when they presume to 
teach techn,ical writing. These articles may legitimize the discipline o/ 
technical writing by elevating it above the level of the non-specialist, 
but they do so at the expense of making technical writing into a tech- 
nology, something for which a person needs training but not education. 
Thus, in an attempt to strengthen technical writing in the eyes of Indus- 
try, these articles ignore the legitimizing power of tradition. The basis 
for legitimacy shifts with the audience, (training works for industry, 
education for colleagues in English ^F^rtments). 

Other writers argue that teaching technical writing is more than mere 
training, that writing is more than a set of techniques. Their articles 
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can be seen as pieces of rhetoric aimed at their coi leagues in the liberal 
arts tradition. These articles usually fall into one of four catr^gories: 
1) those that use communication/rhetorical theory to evaluate prest^nt prac- 
tice, 2) those that apply theory to the subject of technical writing, 3) 
thos^ that drfine technical writing by -associating it with the liberal 
rfrts tradition, or A) those that argue directly that English teachers can 
and should teach technical writing. ^ 

The first approach, using theory as a basis for' studying and evalu- 
ating present practice, usually results in case studies which resemble the 
studies <of Industry described earlier in this paper. In fact, they could 
.be classified under the same head,^^'except they ground their Investigations 
in communication or composition theory. For example, Odell and Goswami, 
s4ru4 i^^ the -if^rirtri n g p r ac tic e s-of-^w^r i t e r sHrn-a-- soci a ' l -aerv^l-ee^-frg^fte-y -k<h 

determine if the writers made decisions based on rhetorical consldera- 
1 8 

tions. They found that writers do consider the rhetorical 34tuation when 
they write, but they also found that the writers prefer the 'passive voice 
to active voice. Although this preference is not evaluated in the article, 
the reader, familiar with readability studies v/ould infer that such a pre- 
ference is not supported by theory. J^ck Selzer*s analysis of an 
engineer's writing process is another example of how composition theory 
prepares the technical writing teacher to investigate present practice and 
look at crucial elements in that practiceJ^ These studies have a decided- 
ly authoritative air about them, because the writers are grounding their 
studies in composition theory. 

Another approach is t6 apply theory from a variety of disciplines 
prescriptively to pedagogy or writing practice. Linda Flower describes a 



ijodago^jicai ■ practice Hininar to thoye (.Icj^cri bed ehvli^r^ i.e., caiij 
studle.'i. Her artlclu could be placed along Hide, the otriert,, fr-xct-pt the 
method is baaed on theory ruthfir than in present pract.1 ce/^*^ , The- article 
draws on rhetorical theory by referencing Bitzor'a "Rhetorica i Situation," 
and on cognitive psychology by dif.cu;.;.3ing the essential, co^nit.lve taak of 
the writer, reordering information stored in memory. ' Care I l.ipson 
applifis con,munication th(2ory to the opening of technical /'«ports, ^i^pealing 
to ilnguisticy, speech, rhetoric, and cognitive psycj-iology in an atfcofiipt to 
alter the present practice of writing technical reports. She argue?;? th^Jt 
reports presently contain Loo much redundancy which reduces readability.^^ 
Thir. article iv. an excellent example of a teacher of technical wrltln/; 
GUf?;gej;ting improvements in present pra'ct|lce,. and having the authority to do 
so because of extensive research into njlated fields. Oth^r artioley draw 
on clasfJcal rhetoric, Kinneavy'a thc/opy of discourse, ^"^ or the hlntory 
and philo.'jophy of science/ The articles, when viewed as rhetoric, would 
setOT to be aimed at academic '^^1 leagues in an attempt to prove that techni- 
cal writing is rrior<s than a skills courst;, involving those types Ajf atti- 
tudes and knowledge associated with true education rather than simple 
training.. 

A third Jipproach is to define technical writing by placing it 'in a 
liberal arts tradition.^ This can be done by showing that it has a history, 
or by dc?monstrating connectio(is with such ar-eas as literature or creative 
writing, or by directly placing U ir- a disc^ipline like rhetoric. - An 
example of an article that looks at the history of technical writing is 
James Miller's "What Can the Technical Writer of the Past TeaCh the T<M,;hnU 
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cal Writer Today?" Miller d:scur^ae^3 iweJve technical writers ranging 
from Roman timc-'-a tu this century and concludes that technical writing has 
i::it always been practiced as it today. .Uuch a study shows that technl-* 
cal wrifing has a long history and ^.hould be consldr^red a liberal art. At 
the 3am*^ time it ^^iervea ari a corrective to cio'^tnl nilnd<;Hlner^s th^it can 
develop when present prdctice is seen as definitive. Several attenipt>*;i have 
bvQu rrjrjde to make connect iona between technical writing and othor liberal 
hvj.cu A parMcuinrly fruitful source hprr- in literature from oUui^r eraiN. 
For in^tnncei Deborah Kilgurc ha:^ ohown that Moby Dick is a good hnndbook 
for technical writers, and El i;-f!i^?tl) Tf-boaux r<iCommends th^^t r^tudents in* 
tf'chnica] writing/ study Franklln\s Autobiography ^^ ^ As English majorf^ 
increasingly fill th^/ranks of t(:^rhnicai writing teachers, this i'iort of. 
iU.udy is iikt^^iy to becornt? moro: cornmr^n, 'ilurf^, -^Ui^^^^ tfachers are 



beR,inn.inK to draw on a rich back^^rour^d in l^mguii^r^f^ arts,^ uppi ying ^ i t to the 
teaching of technical writing. Although Math^^ cringes at the thought of 
bringing literaturf; into a technical writing course, thi^> approach, if ur'U?d 
judiciour.ly, can enrich th<f cour^K^ \:ind elevate it above tha level of a 
r:*kll]::; c^urri^?*^ By rai-^ing it abovo the levi;?! of a skilli; courr^e, teachers 
of technical writing are able ig 1 egl tlmi ze. the prof ec.£:.ion of teaching 
technical writing to tbeir colleagues in the liberal arts who acM? a collc-*gf» 
education as b^^ing more than mere preparation for a niche in the techfio- 
logical .society- 

Another way of m?iklng connect ion/i; with the liberal orts ir.^ t.o ;j<gue 
dir(K:tly that tcchnlcnj writing if: part of a tcarJition- ;>over^}l fxrellent 
artid^^s of this type ar^ avail abjf^» Michael Hallornn, f or f^xamp 1 c, 
ar*jv;uf/s that If^ci^nical wrlt,iriK r^fiould \jv (jefjri*':'d in terms ot cl:it:^^^i(<il 
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rh<-s.C'i-,i c';:, notion 'if «.'I-(iu«.>riC*;;/- ' Bi iiit>sbei.h'Harr!,s ciVf,uist> mat i \ bcr<sl 
ario ::.f,'.i.;!i(:'.v 1 jk'e i" iterary' ivhe'cry, rhetoric, ) ingi.!.j ;;lic-:,u a^nS the' hJ story 
.■mcl philosophy of science? hav^y^uch r.c offi-T. tt?t'hftttal writing/"* And 
Carolyn, Miller clairot; that, mme scierK.e anrJ technology art? jntersuyeo-* 
tive diiicipi Iney, f,.**chnical wrUing isi rhtrtcric wnd should b« a kind of 
fn<:ul. turation, addressing the uhd»?rstan.-dvrig as w^ii as WaCMug skiUj?,'^^ 

Ai l the a,bov^- approachjfs iir^king tf^/'hnical- writing to the . i ib&ral 
aft:;, r^narc ^iac^mm<;ri a^3Uf??}>tion; clearly slated by Ha 1 1 oran' anrj Miliar, 
y/riting is more thun a ^killj it If^ a w.^ay of .s^»*rlni^::^^^al :i ty and way- of 
arguing for particular -views of reality. Technical writing is legitimised, 
no?. j^ereJy b^/'cause it i::^ practical — ihorjf^ji it it> that"-^)ut b.ecause it 
inVolvp;:: undorstandHif^ F:aihr}r than producing studt^nts who can copy foK 
mats, ccjufi.;e3 taught with th^j:> philosophy produce ^3tudt?ntfi who develop into 
riatur'e hunan beings. Afl Hallor^an uutn jt. students l^arn f^ioquence ir^iher 

, UiTtn t»;chn).quo, e 1 uqi>i<:>ncc beini^ cj virtue- that iu'pavt uf the person and 
techni^jue boifu'; .4 method th^^it ii^ ^(^paratfed from the writer- Th^^se orticlif^' 
s e f m t. o DO a i m * ' a t a < ; ri d rn i 0 J. 1 e a g u e , o n ci* ti g a i r'l a r h '^^F-: ^ f • t t. h e 
leachif;/;!; of t*:^chnica;. wrltifig i:; a [)rares,siun worthy of full bCC^\>Uir\C^:t m 
Ih^* iraditio?) of a liberal artr. education. 

Tho foi#i:h type of rirgv.imerj t that trrMU^ then£5 techn ica T v/r i U ng'a 
r^irru'-. f, ion:; with thf> a^adediic world 'l:^; that which claims Erig! i^^wi tcracb^^r^ 
make go Of] t^^ar, htr/i of thf^ pubj^^ct*^ fhe^^e article3 need to be ueen i.n 
r^rl at:on:;hi[^ t « thut^e arguin/;- that^ teach*::r:^ ne*^(i practical i-x p^f rien(..e» hi 

^ f^ct, :Ti():;!, c,.f ih^'H; have b^jen wr:ltt«i*/] jn rvr:pon:^c to Malh'-^:^, vc-iiMor^ , and 
K 1 .1 V'-r':- hrr\-.lr. l^^^rhapr ? h< r*^^':t ar't-i- of thn kind, or tJH> 
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k';.''V',i, .I:; K jv.il'r. "Not-;;i f roD ihf BeMic-gpc!, or Why KiigKish 
•ri;;... r>.u'.; : houl,i h Technical Writing".-'^ Hiv basic argument is that the 
tr:.,if:'.Fi(.', f'fK.,-:. vc-ci L^y Knf/ilsh major;, i:-; (.jk.uv of bvi^rki'll. Tht^y have read 
■> ^-r.^a-'t -tv arui varMtvUy i,.f 1 i tfrat-uw, r.fti<Jtc^l it closely, and written 

' [■•.-H-'-r^ iU.'O'.i r,, H s drti. 4 c is nuilt on the aasumpUon that 

wrr..in»f. 1 3 a auti^i^i '.-i in^ tv t'lf larger discipline, anguage 
ujMr., f..nc.!'.h<r art. ;,.:„ la that arguea 'Ai^-: ;V: ten Mai of E;figi u;h teachars i.s by 
tbuf-n..'-'"' H«rj4i''gff»sij; mar, tcar.hPrr r? f.*.,. hni cal writing are in the 
i^,-,-:: it ri iftach rhetoric, as U ws;-; oriF.inaliy envisioned by Cuintiiian. 
vu i'- t ;. . . a;. jny.i'iit,ed that t^iv- ideal orator was to b-^ invol ved' wi th tht; 
«'vervday" i is> of ru:> ^ociety. WM?burn suf.Keslo ^hat English teachers have 
i t.a-r: u^i.-..i Vrcai tU' r*jai world far too long. They can now be^jin to have 
c t. i.-n their nnr u-ty by joining the- rank? of technical wrl ring 



''*■■'■•■ '-'.iiv'. ■ In -■►nfra'-r to tf:<i;-j':- wr icb argue that Er.gli :=>ti teachers aiv. 
';ual : Hier^e art^cler w;;i::ea.] to a ^iifferent authority aa the huiurr 
''■''■•i" ivgitijsacv, becaui^' t hey are aimed at u dlfferej/t audience, one 
t?-,' y :i 1 uf;^ a :"':ry;.:-!! edijcati *,>i'-. yb^'>V( [/rai.,.!. j 1 expr-rienc'-' . 

Kr-.-m a rhetorical p»'r.",pec 1 1 ve, the^f articles— both, those making 
.• r..'."i. Viwn-. wif-h. i'id!i,':;lry and t ^;o5e making connections with the fiberal 
.an.- p'--rrc rming a vabjable service. Since their ItniBfidicate audience it. 
•.'■•m.Tii.ifuty of technical writing tcacherj.:, they can be seen in epidelctir 
..ur.\ie thai relnforcea the faithful and continues to shape the 
■ •r.r.:.f-ity'5 v i.-w i.-f what the d Lsci 1. 1 Irie 1h. In short, they are' at teWp ting 
function and .scope of t|>ehnicfii writi/ig, an endeavor that 
'•■ •• ' '^''l • '.'n!'.-r:d wfio of any profeik'ion. is teaching tei,hnlcal writing. 
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merely training.;, on ia^'^V^^ed^uration in its best sense? do&j its scope 
include the iiberai arts or not? Is it a servant of the technological 
?ocie,ty, or :i3 it an agent of change indepen V^nU of the aui.>?unnous pcwer of 
technology? 

These qiiestion^t will be answered only through the continuing dialogue 
in professional papers and articles. At? Anderson points out, a discipline 
muf^l pose problems, generate alter. jative solutions, and choose the best 
ixUutions."' " This process will inevitably be accomplished through the 
rhetoric of those who^' teach technical writing. The' profession wil 1 be 
legitimized when it Is recognized 'as^' a true profession by. our colleagues. 
Certainly on»f mark of a profession is the movement, toward a consensual is t 
view of real Uy through the continued interchange of ideas by its members. 
Technical wrUing is in the difficult but enviable positon of having one 
foot fjifmly planted in the industrial world and the other in the liberal 5 
arts. The final consensus about the role of technical writing teachers 
must not ,emphasizp one connection at the expense of the other. If we avoid 
the temptation of aligning ourselves in competing camps, and if we continue 
to build stronger connections with both worlds, the actlyity of' teaching ^ 
ipchnical writing should Emerge as a profession respected by industry and 
ac.aciOTlcLi as wei i • 

Dale Sullivan . . 
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